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The fifty-fifth session 
of the Executive Board. 


The Executive Board of Unesco held its fifty-fifth session in Paris from 23 No- 
vember to $ December under the chairmanship of Sir Ben Bowen Thomas 
(United Kingdom). The Board examined some thirty questions concerning 
execution of the programme, Unesco’s relations with Member States and with 
other international organizations (governmental or non-governmental), adminis- 
tration and finance. The most important decisions taken willbe: noted:in this 
article. 

In presenting his report on the activities of the Organization, Mr. Vittorino 
Veronese, Director-General, first summarized the principal events of recent 
months in the fields in which Unesco is interested. Before informing the Board 
of his views on means to improve gradually the administration of the Secre- 
tariat, the Director-General took up certain future perspectives. 

cher sm Sra eS at 1961-62! by the 
Board members next April, the Director-General had to transmit to the 
Economic and Social Council, before the end of December, a study containing 
forecasts on the scope, trends and cost of Unesco’s principal programmes for 
the period 1960-64." The Executive Board was able to deal only with certain 
aspects of this appraisal, but nevertheless authorized the Director-General to 
transmit it to the Economic and Social Council. 


The Special Fund and Unesco . 


The Director-General also called the Board’s attention to the continuously 
growing integration of Unesco’s activities with those of the United Nations 
and the other Specialized Agencies. There is no better illustration of that 
‘concerted action’ than the approval given by the Board itself to the proposals 
submitted to it concerning Unesco’s participation in the operations of the 
United Nations Special Fund. 

The Special Fund, as is known, constitutes a new expansion of international 
aid to the economic development of underdeveloped countries. The purpose 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, November 1959, Vol. V, No. 11, p. 347-55. 
2. See article on p. 10. 








of this fund is:to help assure thé ‘financing, during a definite period of time, of 
national or regional projects that.would facilitate and lead to later investment 
of internal ot external capital, public or private, on a large scale.’ Last May, 
by decision of the Board of Governors of the Special Fund, Unesco was given 
the task of carrying out a programme of technical assistance to the Technical 
Dniversity of the Middle East, situated in Ankara. This assistance, amounting 
to $1,500,000, will make it possible for Turkey to speed up the development 
of this institution for the training of architects and urbanization specialists, 
and civil, chemical, electrical and mechanical engineers. 

Since then, Unesco has been given the task of carrying out five other 
projects. One is the organization of the Polytechnical Institute of Teheran 
for the training of specialists in mechanical construction, electronics, the textile 
industry, building and public works ($1,272,000). Libya will receive similar 
assistance for the founding of a higher technical institute ($1,000,000) to train 
specialists in electricity, mechanics, building and food industries. 

Unesco is also to carry out two projects in India. One is the establishment 
at Durgapur of an institute for research on mechanical construction ($672,000), 
which will serve as an experimental centre for the making and testing of 
machine tools. The other is the creation at Bangalore and Bhopal of institutes 
for résearch on electrical power stations ($1,899,000). These will enable India 
to study problems of transforming current and find new ways of solving them, 
taking into account the raw materials available and the climatic conditions 
of the country, with a view to its industrialization. Finally, $850,000 worth of 
assistance will be provided to the University College of the West Indies for 
the creation of an engineering school. 

The ‘action undertaken by the Special Fund demonstrates the importance 
of technological progress for economic development and fully associates Unesco 
with this all-important evolution. The fact that the projects entrusted to Unesco 
up to this time represent 24 per cent of the resources at the fund’s disposal is 
the best proof of this close association. 

Other examples of concerted action include: the work jointly undertaken by 
the International Labour Organisation and Unesco for the formulation of inter- 
national legal instruments on vocational and technical education and training; 
the conclusion of an agreement between Unesco and the International Organiza- 
tion of Legal Metrology; Unesco’s participation in the preparation of the 
international conference on the use of radioisotopes in the physical sciences 
and in industry, which the International Atomic Energy Agency will convene 
in Vienna in August 1960; and the steps to be taken to facilitate an eventual 
co-operation with the United Nations in programmes relating to the peaceful 
uses of outer space. On each. of these points, the Executive Board gave its 
approval to the Director-General. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, August-September 1959, Vol. 5, No. 8-9; p. 267-70. 
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The responsibilities of the uriiversities in the modern world 


The collaboration between Unesco and the non-governmental organizations 
of specialists in education, science and culture is another important form of 
international co-operation. The Executive Board during this session took up 
various. problems in this field: revision of directives concerning Unesco’s rela- 
tions with non-governmental organizations; study of factors that limit the 
geographical expansion of organizations receiving subventions. The Board 
approved:the sticibution of eubventions totalling, $688,250 $9, some forty, nom 
governmental organizations. 

Unesco’s co-operation with the International Association of Universities 
(IAU) was carefully studied. The Board members agreed on the need for a 
deep and systematic study of the general problems of universities in organiza- 
fall upon them—complex problems on which useful light might be shed by 
comparative studies in an international perspective. The Director-General was 
authorized, should the need arise, to set up provisionally, in accord with the 
President of the LAU, a joint steering committee to be responsible for directing 
the execution of the project and in particular for receiving from private founda- 
tions funds allocated to subsidize these. studies, or any part of them, within 
the framework of the proposed programme and budget of Unesco for 1961-62. 

The Board examined also a proposal submitted by the Government of Cuba 
that an international conference be convened in Havana for the improvement 
of the transmission of news. The Board asked the Director-General to study, 
in liaison with the United Nations and the Cuban authorities, ways of carrying 
out this proposal, and decided to: recommend to the General Conference to 
include such a meeting among the activities of Unesco in 1961-62; the Board 
expressed the opinion that the meeting should be concerned with the principal 
technical aspects of the transmission of news. 

With regard to the execution of the current programme (1959-60), the 
Board showed particular interest in the preparation of the twenty-third Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education which will be held next July in 
Geneva, and of the second World Conference on Adult Education to be held 
in Canada in August. The Board gave the Director-General its approval for 
the eventual convocation this year of a meeting of the representatives of the 
High Contracting Parties to the Convention for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict. 


Unesco’s contribution to peaceful co-operation 

The resolution adopted following the Director-General’s statement on the 

Organization’s recent activities and future perspectives took account of ‘the 

improvement in international relations and the growing contribution that Unesco 
$ 








can bring to the cause of mutual understanding and peaceful co-operation among 
peoples’. These considerations were found in two important draft resolutions 
that the Board took up at this session. One was presented by Messrs. Carneiro 
(Brazil), Eek (Sweden) and El Fasi (Morocco); the other by Mr. Sissakian 
(USSR). 

The first of these texts referred to the resolution adopted unanimously on 
20 November 1959 by the United Nations General Assembly concerning general 
and complete disarmament. This resolution emphasizes the heavy burden that 
the ‘arms race imposes on humanity, and recommends to States to endeavour 
to put an end to it and to use for human welfare the funds thus made available. 
The resolution affirms that any progress toward the objective of complete and 
general disarmament under international control would contribute to the achieve- 
ment of thes¢ high purposes. The draft resolution proposed by the Brazilian, 
Moroccan and Swedish members to the Executive Board was unanimously 
adopted after a broad discussion during which the speakers affirmed their 
confidence in the role that Unesco could play, were its means of action to be 
considerably amplified. 

During 2 press conference which followed the Board’s session, the Director- 
General declared in that connexion: ‘I believe that Unesco should remain in 
Close liaison with the Secretary-General of the United Nations to follow up 
the progress that could come about in the months to come in the field of 
disarmament. Unesco’s programme in its present form is already entirely oriented 
towards the development of better international understanding and toward the 
consolidation of peace among peoples; but we know that much remains to be 
done in this field. Unesco is ready to undertake a broader response to the 
great needs shown around the world in the fields of education, science and culture 
if it is given the means to act. Unesco is ready to face these needs, for Unesco 
knows them; it knows that the fight against illiteracy around the world remains 
a tremendous task; that an enormous effort is still to be made in certain 
regions of the world to develop educational systems; that great international 
enterprises for co-operation in science are more necessary than ever; that the 
aspirations of the masses for culture are far from being satisfied everywhere. 
In an atmosphere of relaxation of international tensions in which the perspectives 
of a solid and enduring peace could be seen, Unesco would be ready to play its 
role fully.” 

The draft resolution presented by Mr. Sissakian was based upon the develop- 
ment of more favourable conditions for international co-operation and stressed 
the growing responsibilities that Unesco should assume in this field. It also 
expressed a wish that ‘the struggle for peaceful co-existence be intensified’. 

‘A broad discussion, sometimes very spirited but always on a high intellectual 
level, was provoked by this proposal’, the Director-General was to say about it 
several days later when talking to the press. ‘Mr. Sissakian urged that the 
programme of Unesco from now on be reoriented entirely towards new per- 
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spectives which the relaxation of international tensions could open up. He 
proposed for such purposes a series of concrete measures—among others a 
conference of socialist and non-socialist States on an equal basis—which brought 
forth serious objections from the majority of the Board members and. from 
myself. Certainly the Executive Board and. the Director-General of Unesco 
appreciated the spirit in which Mr. Sissakian offered his proposal. We are of 
course unanimous in hoping that in the course of the months. to come the 
perspectives of a real relaxation of international tensions will be seen; Unesco, 
we know well, must be ready to take advantage of every opportunity to 
intensify its work and to make it more effective. But we did not believe that 
the time had come to make drastic changes in Unesco’s programme at the present 
stage.’ 

No vote was taken on Mr, Sissakian’s draft resolution. Answering a question 
by Mr. Sissakian, the Chairman said that the text would be included in the 
official records of the session to be communicated to Member States. 


Preservation of the Nubian monuments 


The Executive Board hoped that this will to peaceful co-operation would 
manifest itself, among other forms, in the next few years through international 
action to preserve the sites and monuments of ancient Nubia. For, among the 
problems involved in construction of the new Aswan dam on the Nile, the 
most urgent is the danger of submersion which threatens famous relics in 
Egypt and the Sudan. , 

Following an appeal from the Government of the United Arab Republic 
to Unesco in April 1959, Unesco has been studying since July how to save 
the sites and monuments; and in October 1959, the Government of the Republic 
of the Sudan also appealed to Unesco. At the time of its first study of the 
problem, the Organization commissioned the National Geographic Institute of 
Paris to make a photogrammetric survey of the threatened area in Egypt. An 
information mission was also carried out at Khartoum. 

Following negotiations with the United Arab Republic, Unesco convened a 
committee of 13 experts, from eight countries, on 1 October in Cairo, at the 
Documentation and Study Centre for the History of Art and Civilization of 
Ancient Egypt. This committee adopted unanimously on 11 October a detailed 
report on measures to be taken to preserve in situ the threatened: groups of 
monuments, on the excavations involved, the removal of monuments and historic 
relics, etc. 

His Excellency Saroit Okacha, Minister of Culture and National Guidance 
for the Province of Egypt, attended several meetings of the committee, and at 
the opening session made an important declaration in the name of the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic offering, as a grant in return for international 
help, to cede at least half of the objects excavated (with the exception of unique 
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or essential items needed by Egyptian museums). The Government of the United 
Arab Republic would also authorize excavations of other sites in Egypt and cede 
certain Upper Nubian temples, with a view to their transfer abroad, as well as 
a large collection of antiquities from other regions of Egypt belonging to the 
State. The Government. of the Sudan offered, as a grant in return for inter- 
national assistance, and with the same reservations, 50 per cent of the proceeds 
of excavations in the threatened area in the Sudan. 

The work on the High Dam will continue through its first phase until the 
beginning of 1965. Whereas the Aswan Dam now has a maximum level of 
121 metres (about 397 feet), the level of the new dam (Saad-el-Aali) will be 
as much as 133 metres (about 436 feet),' when it is built at a point six kilometres 
from Aswan. The rise of the water from the 121-metre mark to the 133-metre 
mark would submerge or gravely damage many valuable remains, notably the 
splendid Abu Simbel temples, as well as prehistoric sites that are known but 
not yet excavated. 

In fact, there is not even five years left to save these sites: the progressive rise 
of the water as the construction proceeds will threaten the rock monuments of 
Abu Simbel by September 1963. And the temples of the Isle of Philae, lying 
between the present dam and the site of the future dam, are in danger of being 
damaged by the daily changes of the level of the water during the work, even 
more gravely than by the present prolonged periodic submersions, which Pierre 
Loti had already deplored in The death of Philae. 

Much has already been done by the Government of the United Arab Republic 
in setting up, with Unesco’s aid, the Documentation and Study Centre in Cairo, 
and in concentrating the activities of the Antiquities Service of Egypt on Nubian 
excavation. But the-available staff, equipment and money are limited: therefore 
an appeal for international assistance in the work, under the auspices of Unesco, 
was decided on. 

The Executive Board agreed that there was due cause to answer that appeal— 
as well as that of the Sudan—'the conservation and protection of the universal 
heritage of art works and other monuments of historic or scientific interest’ being 
one of the essential tasks entrusted to Unesco by its Constitution. 

A sum of $126,000 was immediately placed at the disposal of the Director- 
General so that preliminary studies of the rescue work, on a greater scale than 
those made in October 1959, could be carried out in 1960. With regard to 
Egyptian Nubia, the experts have recommended, among other items, the 
construction for Abu Simbel of an earth and rock-filled dam, which, diverting 
the water, would make it possible to save the cliffs out of which the temples are 
carved; for Philae, the construction of an artificial lake which would protect 
the isle and would itself be protected from the Aswan reservoir. As for Sudanese 





1. At a later stage, according to tentative plan, further construction may be carried out 
between 1968 and 1975, raising the level to 182 metres (596 feet). 
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Nubia, the dangers threatening its sites and monuments are no less. menacing, 
though the area is not so vast. A survey of the antiquities in that area has not’ 


186 taf ome ete me ate grees Bhat ym eRe valine or Me ere 


is to make a photogrammetric study after an aerial study. 

But these are only preliminary steps. So the Director-General was asked by 
the Executive Board to launch an appeal to Member States, asking govern- 
ments, public and private institutions and all persons interested to participate 
in international action to safeguard the threatened monuments. He was author- 
ized to establish an international committee of eminent persons to assist in 
organizing a world campaign aimed at obtaining contributions, financial as 
well as through the supply of services and equipment; and to centralize the 
offers of participation and to receive the contributions. The Director-General 
also will be represented within an advisory committee of personages and experts 
of various nationalities, to be established by the United Arab Republic for the 
purpose of receiving the necessary guidance concerning the use of the contribu- 
tions and the distribution of the monuments and other objects to be ceded. 

‘It is evident that the building of the new dam is a vital necessity for the 
Government of the United Arab Republic’, said Mr. René Maheu, Deputy 
Director-General, in outlining the problem before the members of the Executive 
Board. ‘But it is no less evident that the scope, the complexity, the urgency and 
the cost of the work to be done to save the threatened monuments are beyond 
the resources of that Government. The disappearance of these monuments 
would mean an irreparable loss to all mankind. Therefore it is Unesco’s duty 
to take the initiative of a great endeavour in international co-operation to save 
them.’ To these words the Director-General was to add: ‘The venture is 
unprecedented, and the assistance must be unparalleled.’ 





| 
| 
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An appraisal of Unesco’s programmes 
A retrospective study 
and future prospects 


by RENE MAHEU 
Deputy Director-General 


In accordance with the authorization of the Executive Board,’ the Director-General has 
submitted to the Secretariat of the Economic and Social Council an important documeni 
containing a forecast of the scope, trends and cost of Unesco’s programmes for the years 
1960-64, based on an appraisal of these programmes in their state of advancement in 1959. 
The document is based on the study ($5 EX/10) presented to the last session of the 
Executive Board, revised in the light of the Board's discussions. 


The study of Unesco’s programmes is part of an over-all survey of international 
action in the economic and social fields and human rights which the United 
Nations, the International Labour Organisation, the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Unesco, the World Health Organization and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency were invited to carry out by Resolution 
694-D (XXVI) of the Economic and Social Council. Each of these organiza- 
tions has made a critical study of the programmes within its field of competence. 
On the basis of these studies, a committee of five experts, appointed by the 
Economic and Social Council, is to draw up within the coming months an over- 
all report which the council will discuss in July 1960. The conclusions and 
recommendations which the Economic and Social Council will be led to adopt 
on this subject will be brought to the attention of the Unesco General Conference, 
at its eleventh session in November 1960, at the same time as the study of the 
Organization’s programmes. 

The Unesco study covers 12 main fields of action as they were defined by 

the General Conference during its tenth session in 1958. They are: 

1. Development of National Commissions. The chapter of the study devoted 
to this subject supplies precise information as to the tasks and the opera- 
tion of these organizations, as well as the aid they receive from Unesco 
in order to improve their effectiveness. 

2. Development of international co-operation among specialists. The activities 
mentioned under this heading are those which Unesco has undertaken 
since its creation and which it must continue in order to achieve one of | 
the goals laid down for it by its Constitution: to ‘maintain, increase and 
diffuse knowledge . . . by encouraging co-operation among the nations in 
- all branches of intellectual activity’. 


1. See: Doc. 55/EX/Decisions. 
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. Improvement of documentation. This involves assembling, analysing and 


diffusing information and statistics in education, science, culture and mass 
communication. 


. Development of school and higher education. The activities described in 


this chapter cover the planning of education as a whole, the extension of 
free and compulsory primary education and the development of secondary 
education, curriculum reform, the improvement of teaching methods and 
the development and qualitative progress of higher education. 


. Development of out-of-school education. Three major problems come 


under this heading: adult literacy; the determination of methods and the 
use of the proper techniques to encourage the access of adults to know- 
ledge which will enable them to participate actively in the affairs of local 
and national communities; and the civic, social, cultural and moral educa- 
tion of adolescents. 


. Aid to research in the various branches of science. This section is devoted 


to the activities which, in relation to the needs of the present world, Unesco 
should continue or launch in order to encourage or facilitate the work 
of researchers in branches of natural science, the social sciences and 
humanistic studies. 


. Application of the social sciences to social problems. This part of Unesco’s 


programme is conceived in such a way as to mobilize the resources of the 
social sciences for the study of given problems—for example, the social 
aspects of industrialization and technological change, urban planning, and 
the equilibrium of economic and social development. 


. Preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind. This involves measures 


of a technical or legal nature which have to be taken if it is desired that 
Unesco should assure, as it has the duty to assure under its Constitution, 
‘the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance of books, 
works of art and monuments of history and science’. 


. Mutual appreciation of cultural values. This chapter contains a glimpse of 


desirable steps to encourage, through as wide a confrontation as possible, a 
better knowledge and mutual understanding of the cultures of various peoples. 
Free flow of information and improvement of communication media. The 
two main objectives in this field are: (a) the elimination of obstacles to the 
international flow of information (customs duties and postal tariffs hinder- 
ing the exchange of objects of an educational, scientific or cultural nature; 
the settling of problems raised by the transmission of press messages, the 
distribution of radio frequencies, the distribution of films, etc.); (b) the 
improvement of mass communication techniques, notably in the under- 
developed countries. 

International training of specialists. The need to train specialists in all 
branches of education, science and technology is constantly being felt in 
the different regions of the world. Unesco’s programme relating to the 
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international exchange of persons is partially intended to meet this need 
by multiplying the opportunities to study abroad and to help the persons 
concerned to benefit more from existing opportunities. 

12. Implementation of human rights. The two main fields of activity are: 
the promotion of rights to education and culture for which Unesco has 
special responsibilities; publicizing the Universal Declaration, teaching about 
human rights, and the struggle against discriminatory prejudices in public 


opinion. 
For each of these chapters, the study has been divided into three main sections: 
(a) the definition of problems; (b) the retrospective study of the efforts made 
and results obtained; and finally (c) a sketch of future prospects. 

It is this last part which, naturally, is likely to be of the greatest interest to 
the Economic and Social Council which wants to know first of all how the 
heads of the various organizations envisage the orientation and the future 
development of the activities of these organizations. 

This should be interpreted as meaning something else besides mere forward 
estimates: the question is to choose what appears preferable within the limits 
of what appears possible. But these choices, it should be observed, are merely 
indications at this stage; they could not in any way be binding in advance upon 
the free will of the governing bodies of the organizations—the General Confer- 
ence, in the case of Unesco. 

As far as programmes are concerned, future prospects only take on mean- 
ing to the extent in which they fit into a defined budgetary framework. For 
that matter, the resolution of the Economic and Social Council invites the 
organizations concerned to supply budget estimates corresponding to the differ- 
ent trends foreseen for their future programmes. In Unesco’s case, the budgetary 





5-year 


1959-60 1961-62 1963-64 total 
(1960-64) 





$ (in thousands) $ (in thousands)  $ (in thousands) —$ (in thousands) 


Regular programme 19 010 21 106 (11%) 1 23192 (22%) 53 756 
Expanded technical 

assistance programme 8 330 8361 (04%) 8747 (5%) 21 149 
United Nations 

Special Fund 2 160 5 330 (147%) 6040 (180%) 13 530 








29 500 34797 (18%) 37979 (29%) 88 435 


1. The percentages in parentheses show the increase compared with the budget of 1959-60. 
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framework given in the table below has been adopted as a working hypothesis. 

A few explanations are necessary as to the way in which these figures have 
been estimated. The regular programme presented no problem the moment 
the over-all figure for Part II (operations and services) in the preliminary 
proposed programme and budget for 1961-62 had been determined.' An 
increase of 11 per cent in relation to the 1959-60 budget is foreseen under this 
part of this document. For the 1963-64 period, it has been estimated that a 
new increase of 10 per cent—that is, an increase of 22 per cent in relation to 
the 1959-60 budget—would correspond to the trend displayed by the General 
Conference at its last session in favour of a steady and reasonable expansion 
of the regular budget of the Organization. 

As for the funds allotted to Unesco under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance, it has been foreseen that, in relation to 1959-60 and 
upon the basis of indications now available to the Technical Assistance Board, 
a slight increase of 0.4 per cent will occur in 1961-62 and a more marked 
increase of 5 per cent in 1963-64. 

As far as the United Nations Special Fund is concerned, the Secretariat based 
its estimates upon the projects approved in 1959 which Unesco must carry 
out. The budget increases foreseen for 1961-62 and for 1963-64 have been 
estimated with the assumption that, during each of these financial periods, Unesco 
will carry out new projects comprising budgets and work plans similar to those 
of projects whose application is to begin in 1959-60. This is a cautious 
estimate because there is reason to believe that the resources of the Special 
Fund will increase quite considerably during the coming years. 

This left the Special Account which raised a delicate problem because the 
Secretariat still only has very limited experience in this matter. However, the 
resolution adopted by the General Conference during its tenth session had to 
be taken into account. If no figure had been indicated for the Special Account, 
this abstention could have been interpreted as a sign of scepticism or lack of 
initiative on the part of the Secretariat. Under these conditions, it was believed 
that $250,000 could be deposited into the Special Account in 1960 and that 
Unesco might receive under this heading $1,000,000 in 1961-62 and $2,000,000 
in 1963-64. At the present stage, these estimates can only be arbitrary. That is 
why it was believed unnecessary to consider these possibilities in the estimate 
of the Organization’s probable resources indicated by the above table. 

It is within this general budgetary framework that the appraisals concerning 
each of the previously mentioned activities are to be fitted. These estimates 
vary naturally in terms of the size of the particular programmes for these 
different activities: The table on page 14 indicates the average annual rate of 
budgetary increase foreseen for these programmes on the basis of 1959. 


1. This proposed programme was the subject of an article in the Unesco Chronicle, No- 
vember 1959, Vol. V, No. 11, p. 347. 
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Average annual percentage foreseen fo pene 
increase on basis 





r 
Field of action on in relation to Organi- 
of 1959 zation's total probable 
resources 
1. Development of National Com- 
missions 23 1 
2. Development of international co- 
operation among specialists 3 4 
3. Improvement of documentation 7 5 
4. Development of school and 
higher education 681 34 
5. Development . of out-of-school 
education 4 16 
6. Aid to research in the various 
branches of science 631 18 
7. Application of the social sciences 
to social problems 8 3 
8. Preservation of the cultural herit- 
age of mankind 10 2 
9. Mutual appreciation of cultural 
values 33 6 
10. Free flow of information and 
improvement of communication 
media 42 2 
11. International training of special- 
ists 8 6 
12. Implementation of human rights i i 


1. High rate of increase primarily due to United Nations Special Fund during the five years under review. 





The effort of critical thinking required by this appraisal, both past and future, 
of the Organization’s programmes was beneficial in itself. It can have important 
consequences. 

With the immensity and the diversity of its fields of competence and the 
objectives laid down by its Constitution, Unesco was not able at first to put 
strict limits upon its activities nor to draw up a list of its methods of action 
nor, even More so, to conceive a long-term programme. It was only in 1950 
that the General Conference deemed it necessary and possible to limit the 
programme of the Organization. In 1954, it defined the various categories of 
activities making up the Organization’s programmes, established their relation- 
ships to each other and stipulated the fields to which Unesco should give priority 
in its efforts, particularly by concentrating upon a small number of major pro- 
jects. In 1956, it adopted three major projects—the extension of primary educa- 
tion in Latin America, scientific research for arid lands, and the mutual apprecia- 
tion of Eastern and Western cultural values—on which a considerable portion 
of the Organization’s resources and efforts were to be concentrated for periods of 
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six and ten years. It is in this way, through successive stages, that increasing 
attention has been given to the needs of concentration and planning. The 
appraisal of programmes is intended to give the General Conference the 
opportunity and the means to achieve new and equally decisive progress in the 
same direction. 
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Classical culture in modern life 


by JEAN D’ORMESSON 
Deputy Secretary-General of the ICPHS 


The International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies (ICPHS), as 
will be recalled, concentrated in 1954 and 1955, with Unesco’s close co-opera- 
tion, on work based on the two-sided idea of the diversity of cultures and the 
community of the world.’ More than ever, the world is one today, although 
on all sides one may note the multiplicity of its civilizations—and the equal- 
ity of their prestige. The value of individual cultures is no longer doubted in a 
world drawn closer together by communication, technology and international 
association. 

Unanimous in the belief that mutual acquaintance and reciprocal knowledge 
among the various cultures is indispensable to the modern world, the council 
worked toward that end. But that task led to new questions and problems. 
‘In the field of the humanities, nothing is ever definitely acquired or preserved’, 
I wrote at that time.’ ‘The work of making the civilizations of East and West 
better known to each other had scarcely been outlined when another urgent 
question arose: the place and the role of the humanities, as a whole, in today’s 
education and civilization. As soon as East and West have learned better how 
to make mutual cultural acquaintance, a common defence must be formed 
against an aggressor of enormous power and prestige menacing the cultures: 
it is technology, the machine. If charity were no longer to have place in a 
mechanized universe, of what use would it be to compare the teachings of 
Francis of Assisi and of Buddha?’ That is another story, but the ICPHS has 
picked it up, and it will be discussed here. 

Administration itself deserves the description that Nietzsche used on the 
State—'The coldest of cold masters’. But the council had to set up an adminis- 
tration machine for its work. This has been made as small as possible, so as 
to be merely a tool, a scaffolding on which to put ideas. Burdensome concepts, 
it seems: after the survey of ‘The Extension of Education in the Humanities’ 
(1954-55), there came the survey on ‘The Role of Classical and Humane Culture _ 
in the Life of Today’ (1956-59). The first undertaking concerned the relation- 
ships between the various traditions, and the second was aimed at determining 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, September 1955, Vol. 1, No. 3. 
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the place of the classical humanism as a whole in the contemporary perspectives 
of a universe dominated by technology, industry and urbanization. 

Actually, the latter task is an enormous one, of limitless scope, which many 
in the council approached only with all the humility of the scientist and scholar. 
And an urgently necessary task it seemed, to anyone who saw what pressures 
are exerted in concrete ways on the schedules of schools, on the brains of the 
pupils, on the manner of daily life of the man in the street, by all the forms 
of modern technology. 

The council carried on its task in several ways: data on the organization of 
classical studies (schedules, examinations, number of students, etc.) were 
asked from governments; advice and comments were obtained from competent 
persons; and a seminar was organized by the council on the occasion of the 
fifth general assembly, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, between Detroit and Chicago, 
in one of the corners of the world where the domination of nature by man 
and the rule of man by machine is most strikingly evident. The spirit of this 
enterprise can be communicated, roughly, by giving a glimpse of the seminar 
with some essentials of the considerable quantity of documentation that was 
assembled; perhaps the high ambitions that animated the seminar were its fault, 
but also its merit. 

Unesco had prepared a basic document on the question outlining the various 
problems with an objectivity and a lucidity which were noted by all the 
participants and which sharpened their reactions. Some of these reactions were 
expressed in written papers, such as those of Messrs. Giovanni Calo (Italy), 
S. K. Chatterji and Mahadevan (India), Cyril Hinshelwood (United Kingdom), 
Per Krarup (Denmark), Jules Marouzeau and René Poirier (France); others in 
oral interventions, as by George Boas (United States of America), Takeo Kuwa- 
bara (Japan), Mme J. de Romilly (France), Sir Charles Webster (United King- 
dom), as well as by the delegates of the various federations that make up the 
council. All contributed to the enrichment of the discussion of the experiences, 
needs and hopes of the various disciplines which they represented. Since it is 
impossible to review in this small space the diversity of the opinions expressed, 
we shall try merely to define rapidly some points on which there was general 
agreement. 

Obviously, a classical culture is based on the past. That does not mean that 
it looks towards the past. As the basic document emphasized, ‘sometimes the 
most creative eras show the most acute sense of the message of antiquity’. 
Classicism however is first of all a reference to an experience, to a continuity, 
and to examples of the past. By the same token, it is not the past as such 
which forms the basis of classic humanism, but rather a certain past, a precisely 
determined past, a privileged past. Classicism is a form—call it revolutionary 
if you will—of tradition. Every tradition is not classicism. 

The exceptional developments that give birth to humanism are to be seen 
in all cultures under very diverse and to some extent comparable forms. Some 
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delegates spoke about Greece and Rome, others about India, or China, or Japan. 
It would be absurd to imply that the problems arise in the same manner in these 
different traditions whose divergent perspectives were already noted. But the 
idea of reference to a classic humanism remained always perfectly clear. 

Also very clear was the tactic (if it may be called that) of elastic defence 
adopted in the most diverse perspectives by the classical humanities. ‘It would be 
a misunderstanding’, said Madame de Romilly, a professor at the Sorbonne, ‘to 
try to defend the humanities at this moment under the form of a classicism 
implying respect for intangible models in which a perfection appears once and 
for all as if suspended in time. That form of classicism has run its term. It has 
no meaning with relation to a century of history.’ 

That ‘supple’ conception of humanism was pushed further by several skilful 
scholars. It comes from two quite distinct categories of considerations: first, as 
Professor Francisco Romero emphasized, humanism passes for a culture of the 
privileged during a democratic era—whether for right or wrong; then it becomes 
an anachronistic culture in an era dominated by a triumphant technology. These 
two series of arguments converge into a certain concept of historical flow. In 
a brilliant exposition, Professor George Boas refused to consider the matter 
sub specie aeternitatis; he cast doubt on the immutability of the historic past— 
‘Traditions are usually given names which do not change, to cover ways of 
thinking which do’—and he showed that the very progress of classical philology 
and historical sciences forbids our clinging to the stereotyped views of the 
humanist traditions: ‘It is not physical science which has weakened humanistic 
studies; it is humanistic studies which have slashed their own collective throat. 
For they have completely alienated us from our forefathers and done so by 
telling the truth.’ 

In this universe of changing historical perspectives, one pure classicist, 
Mr. Jules Marouzeau, went farthest along the path of voluntary concessions and 
of a liberal defence of humanism, in seeing an ‘illusion’ in the general study of 
Latin; he would leave it ‘to those who intend to be teachers and to perpetuate 
its scientific knowledge’. All the time thus saved should be devoted to ‘a course 
of studies especially organized for training in humanism’. Readers of this 
publication can find Mr. Marouzeau’s arguments expressed at length in the 
October 1959 issue (Vol. V, No. 10) of the Unesco Chronicle. 1 refer them 
to that text, which shows a remarkable effort toward objectivity in the expres- 
sion of person opinion. 

If classical humanism, while yielding nothing of its fundamental ambitions, 
adopts positions relatively or extremely liberal, this is not done light-heartedly, 
but rather because formidable competition in intellectual training has appeared 
through science and technology. 

Placing the problem in its real context, Mr. Jean Thomas emphasized the 
decisive importance of the debate and the dialogue carried on between the 
traditions of humanism and the revolutionary achievements of technology and 
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especially of science.' If technology rapidly brings forth spectacular changes, 
which are integrated without difficulty into the most traditional cultures, then 
it is actually science and scientific training and the powerful tools they offer 
to man which are at the source of a fundamental revision of values in daily 
life. How could education, and in the final instance the mentality of all men, 
not be affected? It is easy to picture a universe in which science could be assured 
the most exclusive monopoly through the effectiveness of its work and its 
undeniable educative value. Then what would mankind be lacking? Experience, 
wisdom, help derived from the past, a solidarity with its own origins, or a certain 
sense of happiness? 

All these questions were raised with passion and objectivity at Ann Arbor. 
Nobody will expect clear-cut conclusions from such a discussion, nor even that 
the most competent scholars would declare the problem definitely solved. But 
it would have been disappointing if so much effort had not produced concrete 
results. A book will be published in 1960 to present all together the elements of 
the discussions briefly summarized here. It will be not only a very complete 
record but a compilation of the most authoritative opinions on the group of 
problems that confront in a way, and almost tragically, today’s generation and 
even more so the generation to come. It is to be hoped that the book and the 
experience that it will recount will lead to a confrontation which is becoming 
more and more necessary between two points of view on the contemporary 
world that are at once quite opposed yet complementary: the old perspective 
of the humanist tradition, and the impatient attitudes, which are crowned with 
success and terrifying, of modern science rebuilding the world—but is the world 
any better—with blows struck in impressive figures, in which each victory repre- 
sents new anguish. 

If international organizations devoted to culture have a course to follow, it 
must be the path of rapprochement, co-operation, integration, and with a strict 
obligation to make progress. Rapprochement and integration must be simultan- 
eous first for countries then for disciplines. Nationalisms clash while disciplines 
ignore each other. Our first task is to induce the most diverse minds to work 
together, beyond geographical and intellectual frontiers. The International 
Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies in its own field has had such 
a programme since its inception. Perhaps the time has come to look at things 
more broadly and try to bring together those who seek their image of man 
in the models of the past and those who are building a new kind of world 
for the man of tomorrow. 


In this age of extreme specialization, the ‘dehumanizing’ of specialists is very 


1. Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, and Mr. N. Bammate, who represented 
Unesco at the general assembly of the ICPHS, participated as individuals in the seminar 
on the humanities. 
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dangerous. Humanists no longer claim that their cherished traditions are the 
only good ones, or that the past in itself is the only supreme value. But the 
fact remains that a world without humanism, without legends or heroes, without 
a past, without references, would be a sad world and doubtless a foolish one. 
It may be bold, but not absurd, to say that perhaps modern science and the old 
humanism both have a lot to learn from each other. 
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The Monaco conference 
on the disposal of radioactive waste 


A pressing need for more research into the depths of the earth and the depths 
of the sea was brought out by the first international scientific conference on 
the disposal of radioactive wastes which met from 16 to 21 November in 
Monaco. 

More than three hundred scientists from 32 countries participated in this 
meeting convened jointly by the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
Unesco. It was held in an appropriate setting, the huge Oceanographic Museum 
at Monaco built to house the fruit of 30 years of ocean exploring before World 
War I by a pioneer oceanographer, Prince Albert I of Monaco. 

The theme of the discussions can be stated very simply: how to get rid of 
radioactive waste. Unlike normal industrial waste, it cannot be merely thrown 
away or burned. Some way must be found either of storing the by-products of 
atomic research and industry safely until their radioactivity disappears (in some 
cases, this means hundreds of years), or else treating them to the point where 
they can be discharged without any danger into rivers, oceans or the atmo- 
sphere. 


Two misconceptions 


The conference probably did a good deal to clear up two general misconceptions 
about the peaceful uses of atomic energy. In the first place, it was brought out 
that waste products, at present, represent far less man-made radioactivity than 
the fall-out from nuclear explosions. In Britain, for example, the radioactivity 
being put into the Irish Sea at Windscale amounts to a two-hundredth of the 
radioactivity in the Atlantic Ocean resulting from fall-out of strontium 90. While 
no scientist at the conference minimized the need for precautions and research— 
especially in the future when the nuclear industrial revolution will be a fact— 
the problem was placed in its proper proportions. 

Secondly, the postulate that atomic energy is a power source which can be 
used universally seemed to be considerably restricted by the limitations raised 
at Monaco. No one can build a nuclear power plant just anywhere. Careful 
studies of geological formations are needed if the waste is to be buried under- 
ground. Equally careful research into marine life, currents, the geology of the 
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bed of the sea and even the eating habits of human beings has to be carried out 
before waste can be disposed of into the sea. 

In this respect, several scientists tended to rule out entire bodies of water— 
such as the Mediterranean or the Baltic—as radioactive waste disposal sites 
because of their specific oceanographic features. A rapid upsurge of water from 
the bottom of the sea, for example, is a disadvantage because waste products 
will not remain on the bottom long enough to lose their radioactivity. 

Burial into the ground appears to be the safest way of getting rid of unwanted 
fission products but, ironically enough, it is a method available on a large 
scale only to big countries usually rich in natural resources. Huge ‘waste 
farms’, for example, are not practical on densely-populated islands where atomic 
energy is often badly needed. 


Land burial or watery grave? 


The methods used to dispose of radioactive wastes stagger the imagination in 
their variety and ingenuity. Strictly speaking, scientists and engineers divide the 
wastes into three categories based upon their radioactivity: low level, intermediate 
level and high level. 

It is only the low-level wastes, of course, which are put directly into the sea 
or rivers after treatment. Here, the conference split into two camps: one maintain- 
ing that no radioactive waste should be discharged into the sea under any condi- 
tions and the other holding that it can be done under proper conditions. When 
land is available, radioactive wastes can be pumped into huge storage tanks 
(65 million gallons of such wastes are now being stored in the United States 
alone), or into the ground once a study has been made of rock formations to 
ensure that there is no risk of seepage into the water table. In general, a way 
has to be found of disposing of radioactive waste as close as possible to the 
site of an atomic energy establishment. The cost of transporting it is enormous. 

The more radioactive intermediate and high-level waste has led to various 
solutions, some original and others almost fantastic, which were described at 
the conference in Monaco. Such fission products are buried in the ground in 
special concrete coffins worthy of the Pharaohs. Or else, as in the case of France, 
they are placed in drums and housed in huge concrete hexagons (containing 
18,000 drums) which might well be called the slag heaps of the atomic age. One 
way of getting rid of atomic waste is to vitrify it before burial—to put it into 
glass, which offers more protection against radioactivity than concrete. This 
method is being developed notably in Canada and the Soviet Union. 

The conference heard papers suggesting the disposal of radioactive wastes 
in old salt mines, unused railway tunnels, or in deposits of fossil water (that 
is, water which does not enter into the earth’s hydrological system) in the earth. 
One participant even suggested that containers of high-level waste be dropped 
into the world’s ice-caps where, he said, they would sink under the surface 
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and be safe for 20,000 years. This suggestion, however, was criticized because 
of the high cost of transporting by air a heavily shielded container. 

The meeting in Monaco took on its liveliest aspects when the problem of waste 
disposal into the sea was discussed. Oceanographers were at pains to point out 
that we still know very little about the great ocean depths—certainly not enough 
to use the deep trenches as atomic rubbish heaps indiscriminately. Here, 
scientific disagreement was rather marked. Some participants maintained that 
water from great depths takes from 500 to 1,500 years to move to the surface— 
while others stated that the period was only 50 years, adding that marine organ- 
ims such as fish and plankton can transport radioactivity through the various 
layers of the sea. 

Fisheries’ experts had their say, too. They stressed the capacity of certain 
forms of marine life—fish, and molluscs, in particular—for accumulating radio- 
active elements in the water. In other words, a fish may concentrate many times 
more radioactivity in its bones than in the surrounding water. There was an 
economic aspect involved as well. A fish-exporting country might meet with 
discrimination, it was brought out, if any measurable amount of radioactivity 
were to be found in its fish. Here, too, a need for a sense of proportion was 
emphasized. One scientist pointed out that the definition of pollution was too 
much of a toxic material, not just the presence of a measurable quantity of it. 
Citing an example outside the windows of the conference hall, he said: ‘There 
is enough natural arsenic from the sea in the harbour of Monaco to kill 
100,000 people, but Monaco harbour is not polluted with arsenic.’ 


Call for international co-operation in research 


The conclusions of this discussion—and perhaps of the entire conference—were 
summed up clearly by Mr. Roger Revelle, the director of the Scripps Institute 
for Oceanography in California. He declared: ‘In my opinion, this discussion 
shows that ten times as much money and facilities are needed for research. The 
Russians say that no radioactive waste should be put into the ocean. The 
British say they know how to put it in safely. However, we are bound to get radio- 
active waste into the ocean whether we like it or not, if only from theoperation of 
nuclear-powered ships. The more we find out about the circulation of radio-active 
elements in the ocean, the more economically we will be able to dispose of them.’ 

Previously, the conference heard a plea from a Soviet scientist, Mr. V. L. 
Spitzyn, for closer relations between oceanographers on the one hand and 
physicists and chemists on the other. The meeting at Monaco probably took a 
long step forward to bringing about such closer relations, both among various 
branches of science and among scientists from various nations and regions. It 
also proved quite forcefully that the disposal of radioactive wastes, like so many 
other problems facing this world, cannot be solved unilaterally by any single 
nation. It is as deep and as broad as the ocean itself. 
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An imaginary hall of fame 


by EuGENE MANNONI 


Since it would be rather risky to classify them according to a scale of values— 
they include musicians, writers, scientists and philosophers—it is perhaps best 
to resort to the impartial order of the alphabet to present those nine men who 
have been brought together in an imaginary hall of fame by the whims of the 
calendar and mainly the will of Unesco. So let us list them as if we had found 
their names in an encyclopedia: Cholem-Aleikhem, Henri Bergson, Anton 
Chekhov, Fréderic Chopin, Charles Robert Darwin, Franz Joseph Haydn, 
Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von Humboldt, Pierre Janet and, finally, Johann 
Christoph Friedrich von Schiller. 

Whether it is the hundredth, the hundred and fiftieth or the two hundredth 
anniversary of their birth or death or of the appearance of one of their works, such 
an event is to be celebrated. But, after all, this is only a pretext. If its only reason 
were the chance meeting of years, Unesco’s decision not to separate these past 
greats in the tribute it is paying them would be somewhat arbitrary. 

The real reason why they have been brought together lies elsewhere. In this 
twentieth century in which culture proclaims itself to be total and above 
countries, periods and styles, and in which we have been able to realize, thanks 
to the exchanges of the modern world and the powerful methods of investigation 
at its disposal, that humanism is one despite its necessary and fortunate diversity, 
it is quite in conformity with the profound vocation of contemporary man to 
range from Aleikhem to Chekhov and from Darwin to Schiller. 

Culture speaks to all men, whether they are in San Francisco or Cairo, and 
it cannot pretend to be worthy of its name unless it succeeds in delivering a 
message to all of humanity. Culture, by definition, must be ‘world culture’. 
But, at the same time, creative minds do not live just anywhere and do not 
express themselves in just any language: while it is certainly on a world scale, 
culture is also ‘national’. It is therefore quite normal that Unesco, that forum 
where nations which are united but distinct meet to achieve a common goal, ~ 
deemed it useful to honour men who belong both to all countries and to their 
own. 


‘Why is it that the soul of the nation is expressed precisely in Chopin?’ asked 
Paderewski, that great pianist whom a Poland risen from its ashes had elected 
as its President, as if it were honouring Chopin himself through his interpreter. 
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For Chopin sang of Poland, as is proven merely by the titles of his composi- 
tions, from The fall of Warsaw, that ‘Study in C minor, No. 12, Opus 110’ 
(but who would remember that austere title?) down to his Polonaises. In exile, 
Chopin revealed the trials of his country to the world in a soul-stirring manner 
and, thanks to him, the world was moved by these trials. Among all the men 
whom Unesco is commemorating these days, the Polish musician deserves 
perhaps more than any other to be cited as the example of the creative artist 
who, by expressing the feeling of his people, was able to reach the hearts of 
nations. In Chopin, art was never separated from the authenticity of his lament. 
André Gide observed this pertinently when, after noting that most of the great 
composers could be interpreted with varying degrees of fidelity, he added, ‘It is 
only Chopin who is betrayed . ; .’. 

Music was also the life’s work, from his early years to his peaceful death, 
of the Austrian, Franz Joseph Haydn, to whom the world owes nothing less 
than the discovery of the symphony..He was not its ‘inventor’ in the literal 
sense, but he gave it dimensions which had been hitherto unsuspected. It can be 
said that, without him, Beethoven would not have found the very form of his 
expression as easily in the symphony. This pleasant musician, who devoted 
himself mostly to giving lessons, playing in churches and participating in sere- 
nades or in those nocturnal musical festivals which made eighteenth-century 
living so graceful, had to reach a sort of perfection in his Quartets, in which 
voices stand out and yet blend like instruments in a symphony, so that, 150 years 
after his birth, so many recordings bearing his name are being played the world 
over. 

In music, as irreducible to notes. transcribed in a score as motion is to the 
representation of its path, Henri Bergson, whose philosophy has been described 
as a sort of inner melody, discovered that ‘duration’ which he opposed to 
‘spatial time’ and that ‘intuition’ which he placed above the intelligence of homo 
faber. No doubt, Unesco should also honour Bergson (who gave the lie to the 
old adage maintaining that philosophers cannot write) as the chairman of the 
Committee for Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations. In accepting 
this responsibility, Bergson was faithful to his teachings in The two sources of 
morality and religion in which he called upon the individual to rise from the 
‘group’ (whether social, national or religious) to the ‘universal’ and, at the same 
time, from a ‘closed’ society and morality to an ‘open’ society and morality. 

Since we have brought together Chopin and Haydn in their common love 
of music, then why not place side by side Henri Bergson and Pierre Janet, 
two philosophers and two Frenchmen? Pierre Janet, a physician, also wanted to 
heal minds. He was one of the pioneers of ‘scientific’ psychology. He endeav- 
oured to bring out laws by studying pathological phenomena, and he reported 
the results of his research in a series of works—Névroses et idées fixes, L’auto- 
matisme psychologique, and De l’angoisse a l’extase among others—and in his 
lectures at the Collége de France. 
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The year 1859, when Bergson and Janet were born, also saw the publication 
in London by John Murray of Origin of species by Charles Darwin. It was the 
masterpiece of this English naturalist, a summing-up which reported not only 
the observations which he had been able to make for some twenty years but 
also some of the ideas which he developed later on. Today, biologists no longer 
believe that ‘the struggle for life’ alone can explain the selection of individuals, 
their variations and the hereditary transmission of characteristics to a species. 
But Darwin outlived Darwinism, not only because some of his theories have 
been confirmed or because he attempted to replace a host of partial scientific 
explanations by a coherent system, but more so because he spent his existence 
seeking facts and his attitude was that of a humble scientist facing reality and 
not that of a presumptuous ideologist. Whether religious or not, the man 
from Cairo or San Francisco will. wonder about his origins for a long time to 
come. Darwin attempted to answer this tremendous question and he should 
be judged upon the nobility of his ambition. 

Answering questions and exploring unknown territory—that of the mind, like 
Bergson, and that of origins, like Darwin—was also the passion, in the deepest 
sense of the word, of Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von Humboldt. A self- 
portrait allows us to glimpse that strength which enabled him at the age of 
65—and in 1834—+to travel across Russia from the Neva to the Yenisei. He 
was a ‘scientific correspondent’ who went out to the islands of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the peaks of the Andes and the forests of the Amazon to find the 
answers to the secrets cloaking meteorology, physical geography and the dimin- 
ishing intensity of the earth’s magnetic field from the Pole to the Equator. To 
the books in which he reported his observations, he gave titles recalling the 
poetic adventures of ancient mariners, such as Voyage to the equinoctial regions 
of the New Continent made from 1799 to 1804. It was no accident that the 
Spanish ship upon which Humboldt embarked at La Coruna was named Pizarro. 
He was a conqueror of the unexplored territories of science. ‘I know no other 
example of such encyclopedic knowledge as his’, Goethe once wrote about him. 

The author of Faust also used to say: ‘The Germans quarrel about who is 
greater, Schiller or myself. They should rejoice over having lads like us about 
whom they can argue.’ In Schiller’s drama, there is strength, pathetic sincerity 
and free rein given to an exceptional imagination. This genius burned in its pure 
state—the clinkers do not really matter—in The brigands. Its author was only 
22 years old. Don Carlos, Wallenstein and Mary Stuart were so many stages in 
his mastery of his art. You have to accept Schiller for what he is, something like 
Victor Hugo. The carping criticism of aesthetes counts for little alongside the™ 
great surge of freedom which he exalted. Mme de Stael saw more deeply than 
those critics when she declared: “Innocence in genius and candour in power 
are both noble qualities.’ With all the power of his voice, Schiller rose against 
tyranny and, like Chopin, he was heard by the ‘naive’—if that is the term to 
be applied to those who believe in freedom. 
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Anton Chekhov also belongs in this imaginary hall of fame where all the 
regions of the world blend into a unity of culture. He was another free man. 
He had no taste for remaining in an academy from which Maxim Gorky had 
been chased, and he left it. The titles of his plays gleam in neon upon the 
facades of theatres in Paris, London and New York: The seagull, The cherry 
orchard, Uncle Vanya, and so on. Gaiety and melancholy meet in his works. 
Like other nineteenth-century Russian writers, Chekhov was linked closely to 
his native soil and impregnated by its magic. He was able to bring it home 
foreigners in The steppe and Sakhalin Island—the titles of two of his tales 
which André Gide, whose art was so far removed from his, had to say that 
not one was indifferent and that some were ‘remarkable’. 

Maxim Gorky praised Cholem-Aleikhem as he praised Chekhov. In the 
same way as Chagall exalting the Hebrew villages of the Vitebsk region, 
Cholem-Aleikhem described the ghetto-towns of the Ukraine with a mixture 
of humour and magic. This story-teller had asked that upon his tomb should 
be engraved, ‘Here Lies a Simple Jew’. He wanted to be nothing else but this, 
and, in order to become so more forcefully, he wrote in Yiddish, Plunging into 
the ghetto in this manner, and joining the most humble of his fellow Jews from 
whom he did not want to be distinguished, Aleikhem succeeded in transforming 
a dialect into a language, and folklore into art. At the same time, he opened 
this closed world to the universe. 

Have we been able to show that this commemoration which brings together 
philosophers and scientists and story-tellers and musicians is not fortuitous 
and that, over and above the differences between individuals, there is a revela- 
tion through these individuals of that unity of culture whose message Unesco 
must transmit? Poland, France, Germany, the United Kingdom, Austria, the 
USSR and Israel: at any rate, the memory of nine men, no matter how diverse, 
brings them together around a memorial in the most peaceful of competitions. 
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News of the Secretariat 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


Mr. René Maheu appointed Deputy Director-General of Unesco. Mr. Vitto- 
rino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, after consulting on 26 November, 
at a private meeting, Unesco’s Executive Board, which was then holding its 
fifty-fifth session in Paris, decided to restore the post of Deputy Director- 
General which had been out of existence since 1952. 

Mr. René Maheu, Assistant Director-General since 1954 and a member 
of the Unesco Secretariat since 1946, was appointed Deputy Director-General 
with effect from 1 December 1959. 

Mr. Veronese decided to maintain in their posts as Assistant. Directors- 
General Mr. Jean Thomas and Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, both of whom 
have been connected with Unesco for many years. Mr. Veronese also 
announced that he intended to appoint another Assistant Director-General 
during 1960 to fill the post previously held by Mr. Maheu. 


The Director-General made a speech at the European Education Conference, 
convened by the Council of Europe and held at Unesco House on 4 November. 
Two days later, he attended the closing session of the meeting of international 
non-governmental organizations consulted by Unesco on the proposed pro- 
gramme for 1961-62. 

The Director-General visited Monaco from 14 to 16 November to attend 
the opening of the Scientific Conference on the Disposal of Radioactive Waste, 
convened under the joint auspices of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and Unesco. The Director-General made a speech at the inaugural meeting. 
During his stay in the Principality, he was received in audience by HSH the 
Prince of Monaco. 

On 28 November, the Director-General took part in the inaugural meeting 
of the European Conference of the Commission for Parent-Teacher Relations 
of the International Union of Family Organizations, held at Unesco House. 
The Director-General made a speech at this meeting, which was attended by 
Mr. Boulloche, French Minister of Education. 
On the invitation of the Government of the United Arab Republic, Mr. René 
Maheu visited Cairo on 1 and 2 November to discuss certain aspects of the 
preservation of Nubian antiquities threatened with submersion by the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High Dam. He had several conversations on the subject 
with Mr. Saroit Okacha, Minister of Culture and National Guidance for the 
Province of Egypt, and Mr. Hassan Zaki, Head of the High Dam Department. 
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He also visited Mr. Kamaleddin Hussein, Minister of Education for the United 
Arab Republic, and Mr. Ahmad Foutayeh, Director-General of Cultural 
Relations with other countries in the Central Ministry of Education. 


EDUCATION 


The twenty-third and twenty-fourth international conferences on public 
education 


At the last meeting of the Unesco/IBE Joint Committee, held in November, 
it was agreed that the twenty-third International Conference on Public Education 
would be held at Geneva from 4 to 13 July 1960. The agenda will comprise 
the following three items: (a) preparation and issuing of the curricula of 
general secondary schools; (b) organization of special education for mentally 
deficient children; (c) brief reports of the Ministries of Education on the 
progress of education during the year 1959-60. 

There is reason to suppose that the twenty-fourth International Conference 
on Public Education, to be held next year, will discuss the organization of 
one-teacher primary schools and the organization of pre-school education. 


International course on vocational education in agriculture 


An international course on vocational education in agriculture, organized with 
Unesco’s assistance, will be held in Ziirich from 5 to 25 August 1960, under 
the auspices of the Swiss Government. 

This course is sponsored jointly by the Swiss Co-ordination Commission for 
Technical Assistance to Underdeveloped Countries, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations (FAO), the International Labour 
tion (ILO), the European Productivity Agency of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation (EPA/OEEC) and Unesco. It is intended for age 
ced teachers of agriculture and for teachers and directors of 
Prominent specialists from different countries as well as from esi 
organizations will be invited to deliver lectures. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


The second session of the Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics Research 


The Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics Research, set up by Unesco 
in 1957, held its second session at Abidjan from 16 to 19 October 1959, under 
the chairmanship of Professor G. Mangenot (France). Among the problems 
discussed in the capital of the Ivory Coast, mention should be made of the 
possible organization of the research programme round a central theme ‘Effect 
Ag at re ey “en the improvement and preservation 
of key herbaria and key zoological collections from this area; the building 
up of scientific reserves of tropical primary forests; the establishment of a 
commission to study the flora of tropical America. 

The committee took note of the work carried out by Unesco since 1957 
under or in connexion with its humid tropics research programme. In particular, 
the Organization has helped in the preparation and publication of a vegetation 
map of Malaya, the publication of a vegetation map of Africa, and the 
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building, near Abidjan, of an observation tower about 130 feet high, with 
three observation platforms. Projects concerning the location, evaluation and 
development of natural resources are among the ‘several types of project 
carried out at the request of Member States under the technical assistance 
programme. In most cases the lack of trained local personnel to carry out 
the projects constitutes a serious handicap to the development of natural 
resources. In order to solve this difficulty in the Amazon region in Brazil, 
expert assistance and equipment are being provided by Unesco with the specific 
purpose of training an adequate number of geologists and prospectors. Simil- 
ee ee expert assistance is being given to the Central Drug Institute 
research on medicinal herbs, so that a more profitable use may be 
edkerer ibe slate: It is expected that increasing will be placed on this 
type of activity in the coming years, especially with the object of helping to 
develop the soil and energy resources of the humid tropical regions. 

At the close of this session of the committee, a symposium was held, from 
20 to 24 October, at the Institut d’Enseignement et de Recherches Tropicales, 
Abidjan. Organized jointly by Unesco and the Commission for Technical 
Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara, this symposium brought together 
over thirty specialists responsible for the study of soil-plant relationships in 
certain tropical regions. 


Charles Darwin Foundation for the Galapagos Isles 


The Charles Darwin Foundation for the Galapagos Isles, which held its first 
general assembly at Unesco House, Paris, in December, is an autonomous body 
established under the joint sponsorship of Unesco and the International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, with its Headquarters 
at the Palais des Académies in Brussels. Sir Julian Huxley, the world-famous 
English zoologist and former Director-General of Unesco, has been elected 
its honorary president. Professor Victor von Straelen (Belgium), vice-president 
of the International Union, has been elected president, and Mr. Luis Enrique 
Jaramillo, permanent delegate of Ecuador to Unesco, has been elected vice- 
president, while Mr. Jean Dorst, an assistant director at the Paris Museum 
of Natural History, has been appointed scientific secretary. 
The purpose of this foundation is to prepare plans for the opening of the 
world’s first international biological station on the Galapagos Isles, just one 
after the publication of Darwin’s Origin of species, in November 1859. 
The islands are Ecuadorian territory and the Government of Ecuador has 
offered a site on Indefatigable Island (in Spanish, Santa Cruz) for this 
station. The general assembly of the foundation decided to place priority on 
the construction of a laboratory for the Galapagos station, whose first task 
will be to take a census of the rare animals threatened with extinction. It also 
decided to accept the gift of a specially built boat for research work from 
the Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon, which will finance the construction of _ 
the vessel. Unesco will assume responsibility for part of the station’s operational 
costs. In agreement with the Ecuadorian authorities, it has appointed 
Raymond Lévéque, a Swiss biologist, as expert attached to the new scientific 
establishment. Mr. Lévéque has just completed a study of wild life in the 
Camargue region of France. 
The task of the station is illustrated in a travelling scientific exhibition 
entitled ‘The Galapagos Isles—Evolution’s Show-Window’, prepared by the 
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International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, 
under the auspices of Unesco; it was officially inaugurated at Unesco’s Head- 
quarters immediately after the general assembly of the Charles Darwin Founda- 


g 


Unfortunately, the unique species of the Galapagos Isles are now facing a 
threat of extinction from man and the domestic animals which settlers introduced 
on the islands. In connexion with the establishement of the international 

station, Ecuador has taken measures to preserve at least part of 
the archipelago in the condition in which Darwin found it. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Study of the obstacles to economic progress in Latin America 
A seminar on the obstacles to economic was organized at the Latin 


Unesco expert, Professor J. Labbens (France), 58 social scientists attended, 
from the following eight countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Mexico, Uruguay and Venezuela. Eighteen working papers were used 
as a basis for the discussions; which bore on the following problems: (a) the 
part played by indigenous groups in the economic development of Latin 
America; (b) land tenure and its modification as a result of economic devel- 
opment; (c) the institutional obstacles to economic development; (d) attitudes 


and incentives militating against economic development; (e) education, instruc- 
tion and social change. 


Social science teaching in Peru 


An interdisciplinary round table to discuss the situation of social science 
teaching in Peru. was held at Lima, with Unesco’s assistance, from 17 to 
27 August 1959. This meeting was organized under the auspices of the San 
Marcos University and social scientists from the seven universities of Peru 
took part in it. Many suggestions for the improvement of teaching were 
put forward and the present status of social research in Peru was also discuss- 
ed. Social scientists seem to concentrate mainly on village monographs and 
investigations relating to applied anthropology. The round table’s first 
recommendation advocates the establishment, in the near future, of a Social 
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Science Institute for the Andean Region, which would cover not only 
Peru but also Ecuador, Bolivia and some parts of Colombia and Argen- 
tina. 


A social science dictionary in Spanish 


Latin American and Spanish experts responsible for drawing up a work plan 
for the compilation of a social science dictionary in Spanish met at Rio de Ja- 
neiro on 16 and. 17 October 1959..A list of words to be defined and a number 
of standard definitions were considered. The dictionary will bear on the fol- 
lowing subjects: anthropology, political science, economics, social psychology 
and sociology. Account will be taken of the scientific terms contained in the 
English and French dictionaries, which were also. compiled with Unesco’s 
assistance. The definitions are to comprise: (a) the etymology of the term; 
(b) as far as possible, its equivalent in English and French; (c) the ordinary 
meaning; (d) the scientific meaning. Two working parties will be set up, one 
in Spain and the other in Latin America; they will exchange the definitions 
they. have drawn up. The total number of terms to be defined amounts to 
approximately 1,200, about 40 per cent of which will be the responsibility 
of the Spanish working party and 60 per cent that of the Latin American 
working party. 


Establishment of a social science centre in Greece 


The law establishing a social science centre in. Athens was passed by the 
Greek Parliament last October. This institute, which has been founded fol- 
lowing a recommendation by. Unesco experts, will be administratively and 
financially independent and will operate under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education. Its aims. will be: (a) to promote the development of the social 
sciences in Greece; (b) to organize and conduct social research; (c) to arrange 
for Greece to co-operate with international organizations concerned with the 
social sciences; (d) to promote international co-operation in this field. A 
Unesco expert, Mr. C. Heller (United States of America), who is Director 
of Studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, is now planning 
the centre’s scientific programme, with due regard to Greece's needs in the 
matter of economic and social development. 


A round table on social change in Iran 


An interdisciplinary round table in the social sciences to discuss the subject 
‘Social Change in Iran’ was held at Teheran from 31 October to 7 November 
1959, under the auspices of the Arts Faculty and the Social Studies and 
Research Institute of the University of Teheran. The Iranian experts considered 
the social consequences of. their country’s economic and technological 
development, with special reference to the problems raised by urbanization, 
relations between town and country, family structure, the training of senior 
staff, mass communication and methods of sociological research. In connexion 
with each of these subjects they endeavoured to define the essential characteris- 
tics of social change in Iran..On Unesco’s invitation Professor J. Stoetzel 
(France), of the Sorbonne, acted as scientific adviser. Professor T. H. Marshall, 
Director of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, and the social science 
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officer attached to Unesco’s Science Co-operation Office for the Middle East, 
also took part in the meeting. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Unesco’s work on behalf of the. world press 


A basic aim for which Unesco works is promotion of the free flow of 
information between countries and the development of the mass media 
throughout the world. In pursuit of this aim, Unesco has co-operated with 
international press organizations on three issues vitally affecting the welfare 
of the world press: the transmission of press dispatches, the production and 
distribution of newsprint, and the expansion of the mass media in under- 
developed countries. 

Means to ease the flow of news were considered by the Telegraph and 
Telephone Conference convened at Geneva last autumn by the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), another Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations. This conference studied a number of proposals prepared by Unesco 
and supported by the International Federation of Newspaper Publishers and 
the Commonwealth Press Union. The conference agreed on the improvement of 
certain facilities calculated to ease the flow of news but was reluctant to 
grant new reductions in telegraph rates or in the newer services such as tele- 
phone, radio communications and telex. However, the meeting rejected a move 
to increase press rates and it is safé to say that the work of Unesco and 
its press allies was instrumental in maintaining costs at their present 
level. 

One of Unesco’s proposals at Geoeve sought long-term solutions to 
communications questions through the creation of a permanent study group 
of the ITU’s International Consultative Telegraph and Telephone Committee 
(CCITT). It is hoped that one of Unesco’s Member States will submit this 
proposal to the CCITT at ‘its assembly in New Delhi in December 1960. The 
proposed study group, taking into account the views of the world press, would 
recommend remedies to the ITU, One effect would be to make the views 
of the press more clearly and consistently heard when rates and facilities are 
under discussion. 

With the spread of literacy and the steady growth of the press, a vast 
increase is expected in world demand for newsprint and other printing paper, 
particularly in the economically less advanced countries. For the time being, 
capacity to produce paper is ahead of demand. But demand it growing so 
quickly that the balance between supply and demand must be kept under 
constant review. 

The Specialized Agency more particularly concerned with pulp and paper 
problems is the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO). Much of the FAO’s work in this field aims at helping the less advanced 
countries to develop their pulp and paper industries. Unesco also has an 
interest in this question, since it affects the welfare of the press in all regions. 

The newsprint problem is one of the questions to be studied at a meeting 
which Unesco is convening in Bangkok, from 18 to 30 January 1960, to 
draw up a programme for the development of the mass media in South-East 
Asia. The FAO will submit a report on the newsprint question to this meeting, 
and the conclusions of the Bangkok meeting may be considered at the Far 
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East Pulp and: Paper Conference which) the FAO will convene at Tokyo in 
October 1960. 

The Bangkok conference will mark the opening of a survey which Unesco 
is to conduct for the Economic and Social Council on the problems of helping 
the underdeveloped countries to build up their mass media. This survey is 
intended to enable the council to evaluate the material, financial and profes- 
sional requirements and resources needed to carry out a world-wide development 
programme. These would include expert missions, training fellowships, seminars, 
equipment and other facilities. 

The governments of 25 Member States of Unesco, together with some thirty 


report for South-East Asia will be submitted’ to the United Nations in 
1961, together with that for Latin America. Reports for other regions. will 
be submitted later as the world survey progresses. 


International training centre for journalists in Ecuador 


An International Centre for Advanced Studies in Journalism as recently estab- 
lished at Quito, under Unesco’s auspices. Its work will cover the whole of Latin 
America and it will serve the same purpose as the Strasbourg Centre which 
was established three years ago, under Unesco’s .auspices,.to work for the 
extension of , professional training facilities for journalists in Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa. 

Mr. Jacques Léauté, Director of the Strasbourg Centre, was sent to Ecuador 
last September as the Organization’ s expert. The discussions then held at Quito 
between the members of the government, representatives of higher education 
and the press were very profitable. The centre will be directed by the fol- 
lowing organs: an administrative council comprising 17 members representing 
the government, the university, the press and Latin American schools of 
journalism; a study programme committee elected by the administrative council; 
and a directorate and general secretariat. 

An initial study seminar will be organized by the centre next February when 
the Pan-American Conference is to meet in Ecuador. This seminar is to last 
three weeks and its chief purpose will be to draw up the new centre’s programme. 
The regular courses, each lasting two to three months, should begin towards - 
the end of 1960. Fellowships created by Unesco and the Organization of 
American States will be awarded to Latin American journalists to enable them 
to attend the courses. regularly. 








Publications 


The training of technical and scientific staff 


in number and capacity. Sande aemmieaianenasenenened nahedetardeen 
during the last few years to remedy this state of affairs y: 

Unesco and the International Bureau of Education (IBE) have just published 
the results of a recent IBE inquiry among the Ministries of Education of 
some 60 countries.’ The inquiry is an attempt to throw into relief the magnitude 


qualified technicians and scientists in 1955, while 70,000 secondary and hi 
technical and scientific diplomas were awarded in 1957. In the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the figures (for 1956) were over 250,000 for qualified technical 
and scientific staff employed and 15,000 for science and engineering diplomas 


In the USSR, the scientific and technical staff is about 6,800,000. while 
770,000 secondary and higher diplomas were awarded in 1957. The figures 


and laboratories, and 13,000 degrees and diplomas giving full professional 
qualification were awarded that year. 


1. 300 pages. Price: $3.25; 16/9 (stg.); 11,50 NF. (Also available in French.) 














According to Mr. Roger Girod, member of the Research Division of IBE, 
‘the main impression one gets from reading this i inquiry is that the steps taken 
im various parts of the world often differ more widely in their verbal presentation 
than in their actual nature. In all countries where particularly marked progress 


has been made, the same basic tendency to remove the barriers between work 
and study may be observed’. 


Study abroad 


Volume XI of Study abroad has just been issued.' It contains information on 
fellowships, scholarships and travel grants offered by international organizations, 
governments, foundations, universities and other institutions, for study in 
1959-60. 

The fellowship programmes of over 1,200 awarding agencies in 111 States 
and Territories are described. Over 90,000 individual opportunities are reported 
in the handbook, of which about 3,200 are offered by the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies, and some 10,000 by other international organizations. 
or a miter re em meite eee. Pa yrattnnged tne 
of fields, and are tenable in almost any part of the world. The average duration 
of an award is eentcar-ep-irepeeyeet on Ase , but many of the opportunities listed 

sinturigndbde edie dean dels sale ‘© weeks to several years. 

The seventh survey undertaken by Unesco on foreign student enrolments in 
institutions of higher education throughout the world is published in the 
present volume, reporting a total number of 180,000 foreign students during 
1957-58, showing an increase over the 165,000 reported in the previous survey. 
Interesting information is also given in a statistical analysis of the awards 
reported in the previous edition of Study abroad. The nationality of beneficiaries, 
data on the fields of study in which awards are available and on the different 
educational qualifications required of candidates are set out in tables. 

As in the previous editions of Study abroad a chapter has been included on 
‘Facilities for study abroad: organizations offering advisory services and practical 
help’, since it has been found that this information is helpful to persons seeking 
assistance and advice in connexion with their studies in foreign countries. In 


Under 
Las POP GURARND, hi Shevbugadehes eae eohoorallene » welinee-sominding 
conference working papers and proceedings, together with a number of case 
The first part of the volume surveys the various aspects of the problem, 
Geta" Sbnaiicedan analysis of relations between the State and immigrants, 
statistical data on inter-continental migration since the last war, 





1.755 pages. Price: $3; 16/- (stg.); 10,50 NF. (Trilingual: English, French and Spanish.) 
2. 297 pages. Price: $3; 15/- (stg); 10.50 NF. 
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outlines the principles currently applied in the field by the main receiving 
countries and concludes with a study of various theoretical concepts. 

The sécond part contains several case studies illustrating the various facets 
of these problems in different economic and cultural settings and dwells on 
certain problems common to all the countries concerned. The case studies 
relate more particularly to Brazil and Israel. 

The work is of direct interest to governmental and other administrative 
authorities responsible for defining the policy to be followed in immigration 
matters or for the subsequent application of that policy. It will also be of 
value to non-governmental and intergovernmental organizations working in this 
field, and to social scientists researching in it. It should find an audience, too, 
among a wider public aware of the scope of present-day migration problems 
and of the great contribution which immigrants can make to the social and 
cultural development of the receiving countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Other Unesco publications which have appeared in recent months) 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


An Indian experiment in farm radio forums, Unesco, 132 pages. (In the series Press, 
film and radio in the world today.) Price: $2.50; 12/6 (stg.); 8,75 NF. (To be published 
in French.) 

This account of the farm radio forums in India is presented in the form of two reports. The 

first, entitled ‘The Project and its Implementation’, briefly traces the history of rural 

broadcasts in India, describes the area in which the experiment was carried out and records 

Unesco’s part in the experiment. It gives a full account of the planning of the project, 

discussions, reports and supplementary work, and was written by Mr. J. C. Mathur, 

director-general, All-India Radio. 
The second part, on ‘Evaluation and Results’, is a report by Dr. Phaeton SB 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences, assessing the results of the experiment and describing 


the radio forums now operating. Readers are reminded that an earlier report on farm 
radio forums—in Canada—was published by Unesco in 1954. 


Visual aids in fundamental education and community development, by Romesh Thapar. 
Unesco, 36 pages. (Reports and papers on mass communication, No. 27.) Price: $0.75; 
3/6 (stg.); 2,50 NF. (Also available in French.) 

This is the report of a regional seminar organized by Unesco in New Delhi in 1958 with 

the assistance of the Indian Ministry of Education. The central topics were the role, 

organization, production, distribution, utilization and evaluation of visual aids in South 
and South-East Asia. 


Film programmes for the young, Unesco, 30 pages. (Reports and papers on mass com- 

munication, No, 28.) Price: $0.75; 3/6 (stg.); 2,50 NF. (Also available in French.) 
Unesco’s concern for the well-being of young people has led it from the outset to take 
a special interest in entertainment films for children. It sponsored the formation of the 
International Centre of Films for Children, which was formally established in 1957 after 
being provisionally set up at a conference in Edinburgh in 1955. One of the centre’s most 
important activities to date has been a ‘Presentation of Children’s Film Programmes’ 
submitted by 20 countries at the Brussels World Fair in September 1958. 


Details of the programmes presented and the reports on them by five experts appointed 
by Unesco are contained in this publication. 
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PERIODICALS 


Education abstracts, monthly publication. Annual subscription: $2; 10/- (stg.); 6 NF. 
Price per copy $0.25; 1/3 (stg.); 0,75 NF. (Also available in French and Spanish.) 
This periodical reports on recent publications of interest to educators. Each issue is devoted 
to a specific problem and contains a bibliographical article followed by a series of brief 
abstracts of books or articles. 

Vol. XI, No. 7: Citizenship education for girls, by Miss Helga Timm, of the Unesco 
Youth Institute at Gauting, near Munich (Federal Republic of Germany), 
Vol. XI, No. 8: Adult education in community development, with the assistance of 
Dr. K. Neijs, adviser to the South Pacific Commission. 

Vol. XI, No. 9: The teaching of mathematics, by Professor Gaston Mialaret, of the 
University of Caen. 


Unesco bulletin for libraries, monthly publication. Annual subscription: $3.50; 17/6 (stg.): 
10 NF. Price per copy: $0.35; 1/9 (stg.); 1 NF. (Also available in French, Spanish and 
Russian.) 

The table of contents of Vol. XIII, No. 10, October 1959, includes: ‘Evaluation of library 

services’, by Léon Carnovsky; ‘The International Conference on Information Processing’, 

by Ritchie Calder; ‘The Yugoslav Bibliographical Institute’, by Mate Bace. 

The table of contents of Vol. XIII, No. 11-12, November-December 1959, includes: 
‘Machines and indexes’, by B. C. Vickery; ‘The Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research at Western Reserve University’, by Allen Kent and J. W. Perry; ‘Aims and 
purposes of scientific information’, by A. I. Mikhailov. 


Unesco copyright bulletin/Bulletin du droit d’auteur/Boletin de derecho de autor, pub- 
lished twice a year. Annual subscription: $4; 20/- (stg.); 12 NF. Price per copy: $2.40; 
12/- (stg); 7 NF. 

Vol. XII, No. 1, 1959, is mainly concerned with recent work on the international protec- 

tion of applied works of art, drawings and models. 


Orient-Occident (News of Unesco’s Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values). Published every two months in English, French and Spanish. 





News of National Commissions | 


Argentina. Mr. R. J. Moruja, Secretary-General of the National Commission, 
spent three weeks at Unesco House, from 22 October to 11 November 1959, 
He made use of the occasion to establish contact with the various services and 
report on the organization of the second conference of the National Commission, 
held at Buenos Aires from 9 to 11 December. 


Australia. The Australian Unesco Committee for Music has decided to organize 
a seminar for composers to coincide with a festival of the arts to be held 
in Adelaide next March. It will give Australian composers an opportunity of 
exchanging their views on recent developments in music. 


Canada. The Canadian Institute of Public Affairs, with the assistance of the 
National Commission and in co-operation with Radio Canada, organized a 
conference at Geneva Park, Ontario, last summer on the subject of ‘Asia on 
the Move’. Many leading figures took part in the discussions, including several 
members of the National Advisory Committee for the East-West Major Project, 
set up under the National Commission. 


Czechoslovakia. The National Commission held a plenary meeting in Prague at 
the end of October. It reviewed the work done over the past year under its 
sponsorship and registered satisfaction at Czechoslovakia’s growing contribution 
to international co-operation in the fields of education, science and culture. 
Co-operation between the Commission and other National Commissions for 
Unesco, particularly in Eastern Europe, the Far East, Africa and Latin America 
has been steadily developing. For instance, good relations have been established 
with the Japanese National Commission. An exhibition illustrating the life of 
Czechoslovak children has been shown in Japan, and two exhibitions dealing 
pre a Aare Arig we ot ape ei neg er na gegen 
in Czechoslovakia. The Commission noted with approval the recent 
voblioation of the album: Czechoslovakia: Romanesque and Gothic illuminated 
manuscripts in the Unesco world art series. 
Assisted by the Commission and by the various national film production 
services, the Czechoslovak Children’s Film Centre recently organized several 
seminars on the production of films for children and young people. 


France. Among the latest activities of the Friends of Unesco Clubs, special 
mention should be made of the organization of an exhibition of ‘Man against 
the Desert’ by the Sancerre Club and the sponsorship of a musical evening 
by the Luzarches Club. 
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” Statistics recently published by the. French Directorate of Libraries show an 
increase over the previous year in the use of Unesco coupons (which enable 
institutions and private individuals to obtain any necessary reference works 
from abroad without having to make special application for foreign currency). 
A total of $147,935 worth of coupons was sold in France in 1958, an 
increase of $6,473 over 1957. There was also a fairly large increase in the 
mumber of coupons issued in 1958—195 more than in 1957. This was the 
first year that users were able to use coupons for purchasing books published 
in Spain, Portugal and some of the Latin American countries. 


Federal Republic of Germany. The National Commission is organizing in 1960 
an international photo competition on the theme ‘Our life’. Entries are invited 
from young people in the and Middle Eastern countries. This event is being 
staged in connexion with the East-West major project. 

Two exhibitions, dealing respectively with ‘One Thousand Years of Chinese 
Painting’ and ‘Three Centuries of Chinese Costume’, were successfully organiz- 
ed in Munich last October with the National Commission’s assistance. 


Iran. The National Commission met in Teheran on 29 September under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Moussa Amid, its vice-chairman, and went into the 
problems involved in the establishment of a museum reflecting the aims of 
the East-West major project. It also discussed the celebration of the anniversaries 
of great men, including Bergson, Chopin, Haydn, Schiller and Chekhov. 


Israel. The National Commission recently started up a news bulletin entitled 
Unesco and Israel. The October 1959 issue (No. 2) contains articles on the 
use of the Unesco coupons in Israel, fellowships awarded by the Organization, 
the First World Congress for Jewish Folklore Research, and so on. 


Italy. Mr. Francesco Maria Taliani de Marchio, formerly Italian A.nbassador, 
has been elected chairman of the National Commission in succession to the 
late Professor Egidio Reale. Mr. Taliani began his diplomatic career as attaché 
at the Italian Embassies in Berlin and Constantinople. He was Secretary of 
Embassy at Petrograd in 1917 when the October Revolution broke out. On 
his return to Rome he served as personal private secretary to several ministers 
of foreign affairs before being appointed Italian Minister to the Netherlands 
and then Ambassador to China. After the war, he served as Ambassador to 


Spain. 

Mrs. M. L. Paronetto-Valier has been appointed secretary-general of the 
National Commission in place of Mr. Toscano. She visited Unesco Headquarters 
in October to discuss with Secretariat members the preparations for the Third 
Regional Conference of European National Commissions. It is to be held in 
Taormina, Sicily, from 23 to 28 February 1960, and the discussions will bear 
coy on the following questions: (a) the role of European National - 

Commissions in connexion with the preparation and implementation of pro- 
grammes of technical co-operation; (b) the development of collaboration 
between these Commissions (comparison of methods and experience, regional 
projects, programme of participation in Member States’ activities, etc.); (c) dis- 
semination of Unesco’s publications and other material. All the European 
National Commissions have been invited to take part. 

The First National Assembly for Information Studies was held in Rome 
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in November under the National Commission’s auspices. The experts attending 
approved the statutes of a specialized centre whose establishment had been 
recommended by a committee of the National Commission and which will be 
divided into five sections: history; law; politics and economics; sociology and 
psychology; information techniques and applications. Its chairman will be 
Professor Fattorello, of the University of Rome, with Mr. Renato Lefévre, 
of the same university, as its secretary-general. 


Korea. The National Commission recently invited the Commissions of 68 other 
Member States to take part in the organization in Seoul, next May, of an 
exhibition of works of art by children and young people. 


Luxembourg. The National Commission was recently reorganized. Mr. Joseph 
Hauss, vice-president of the Linguistics, Folklore and Toponymy Department 
of the Grand-Ducal Institutue, will be chairman, while Mr. Charles Lang, 
of the Ministry of Education, will continue to act as secretary. 


Monaco. Mr. René Novella, secretary-general of the National Commission, spent 

three weeks at Unesco Headquarters, from 19 October to 6 November. 

Mr. Novella, who has been the Commission’s secretary since 1957, has been 

responsible for initiating many of its activities, including the organization of a 

‘Unesco Week’ in December 1957 and a philatelic exhibition for educational 

—* 1958, and the establishment last February of a Friends of Unesco 
ub. 


Netherlands. The Unesco Centrum Nederland, which operates in Amsterdam 
under the National Commission’s auspices, celebrated its tenth anniversary on 
27 October 1959. In the speech delivered on that occasion, Professor 
A: N. J. den Hollander, who is chairman of the centre’s board, reviewed its 
main activities since its inception and drew special attention to the outstanding 
results of its campaigns for Unesco coupons. Dr. F. Bender, chairman of the 
National Commission, and Mr. B. J. de Hoog, its secretary-general, attended the 
ceremony, as did Mr. J. Zuckerman, Chief of Unesco’s Liaison Division, 
representing the Director-General. The occasion was also marked by the 
inauguration by Mr. G. L. Puri, chargé d’affaires at the Indian Embassy at The 
Hague, of an exhibition of drawings by Indian children. 


Norway. The National Commission has recently published an illustrated booklet 
entitled East-West, 80 countries are taking part in Unesco’s ten-vear project. 
Meanwhile, the Bibliographical Section of the Central Library, acting on 
behalf of the Commission, has compiled a list of works on Asia. 

Mr. Diderich Lund, formerly director of the Indo-Norwegian Fisheries Project 
in Travancore, has recently succeeded Professor Ove Arbo Héeg as chairman 
of the East-West major project committee set up by the National Commission. 


Panama. A committee has recently been appointed to produce and publish 
the National Commission’s news bulletin. 


Philippines. A regional conference of Asian National Commissions is being 
held at Manila from 18 to 23 January. All Asian National Commissions have 
been invited to attend the meeting, the agenda of which includes: exchange 
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of information on Unesco’s activities and current problems in Member States 
in Asia; collaboration between international non-governmental organizations 
and National Commissions; the functions and organization of National Commis- 
sions; primary education in Asia; mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values; marine sciences; and the social implications of industrialization 
in Asia. Two working papers have already been prepared for the conference 
by the Secretariat, one on the role of Asian Member States and National 
Commissions in the implementation of the East-West major project, and the 
other on the social implications of industrialization. Parallel papers on 
ety fe primary education and marine sciences will also serve as a basis 
or discussion, 


Poland. An exhibition of Japanese woodcuts from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth century was inaugurated in Cracow on 18 October. The exhibition, 
comprising 400 items, was organized by the Japanese and Polish National 
Commissions. Most of them are the property of the National Museum in 
Cracow, and originally belonged to the artist Feliks Jasienski, who was the 
friend of leading French and Polish impressionist painters in the years 1890- 
1910, and who collected close on 4,000 Japanese engravings at their instigation. 
The exhibition is to be shown in Warsaw in the first weeks of 1960. 

The Japanese National Commission and the Japanese Association of 
Engravers propose to organize an exhibition of Polish engravings in Tokyo 
within the next few months. 


Spain. A symposium on the restoration of monuments was organized by the 
Directorate-General of Fine Arts, in Madrid from 12 to 17 October 1959, 
with the assistance of Unesco and the National Commission. Mr. Luiz Jor- 
dana de Pozas, the chairman of the Commission, addressed the opening meeting 
which was attended by experts from ten countries: Austria, Belgium, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. hi hal 


United Kingdom. Mr. Ronald Morrison has succeeded Mr. Richard Cowell 
as secretary of the National Commission. He spent three days at Unesco 
Headquarters last October. 


United States of America. The seventh national conference of the National 
Commission was held in Denver, Colorado, from 29 September to 2 October 
to discuss the subject ‘The Cultures of the Americas, Achievements in Education, 
Science and the Arts’. The participants split up into several groups to study 
the problems involved in the development of education in Latin America and 
in teaching about Latin America in the United States, the organization of co- 
operation between scientists and engineers of the Americas, and action to 
strengthen cultural ties between the American countries. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


January 1960 





1. This is a time-tuble of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for January 1960. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and various international organizations to which Unesco has 
been invited to send representatives or observers. 


Date Place 
JANUARY 
4 Jan.- Training course for selected broadcasting personnel. KHARTOUM 
26 Feb. 
11-15 Special working party on reorientation of the regional 

fundamental education centres (ASFEC and CREFAL).  ungsco 
18-22 Working party on relations between countries at different 

levels of development. UNESCO 
18-25 Regional conference of the National Commissions for 

Unesco in Asia (convened by the Philippine National 

Commission with the financial help of Unesco). MANILA 
18-30 Meeting of experts on development of information media 

in South-East Asia. BANGKOK 
20 Jan.- Training course on radioisotopes (convened jointly by 
17 Feb. Unesco and the International Atomic Energy Agency). NEW DELHI 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Bay ey 


Alghan Minty of Education. 


“Ranma Steteror« Boing, 
TmANA. 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana $.A., 
Alsina 500, 

Busnos Ames. 

A 

ry) University Press, 
Maizourns Ci (Victoria). 
AUSTRIA 
ee EE Cis 


BURMA 
S.P.C.K. (Burma), 
549 Merchant 
P.O. Box 222, 
RANGOON. 


LA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


CANADA 
Queen’s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


CHINA 
$3. Chungking South Road, 
99 oa 
Section 


Tarren, Sins (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Carrera 6A n° 14-32, 
Bogor. 

COSTA RICA 
ooeete y Libreria 
apartado 1313, 
SAN Jost. 

CUBA 
Libreria Econdémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


Crupap UTILLO, 

ECU. 

Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
Nicleo del 4 


G 


REECE 
Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘A ia Caravelle’, 
36, rue 
B.P. ill, 
PoRT-AU-PRINCS, 


HONG KONG 
Swindon 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOWLOON. . 


Kuiture, PO, Box 149 
Buparsst 62, s 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. Van Dorp & Co., 
Dijalan a 22, 


JAKARTA, 


IRAN 
Commission nationale iranienne 
pour I’Unesco, 
avenue du Musée, 
Tériran. 


RAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BaGupap. 
IRELAND 
The National Press, 
2 Wellington Road, 
Dusun. 


Blumstein’s Bookstores Lid., 
35 Allenby Road 


and 48 Nablat Benjamin Street, 
Te. Aviv. 


ITALY 

Sansoni, 

via Gino Capponi 26, 

casella postale 552, 

FimeNnzg. 

een’ Book Room, 
"s a 

91 Harbour Street, 


KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS, 
JAPAN 
Co. Ltd., 
6, Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Tokyo Central, 
Toxyo. 


JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., 
Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, 
P.O. Box 66, "AMMAN. 














KOREA PANAMA TUNISIA 
Korean National 

















Commission Cultural Panamefia, Victor Boukhors 
for Unesco, Avenida 7.4 n.° Ti-49, 4, rue Nocard, 
P.O. Box Central 64, apartado de correos 2018, Tunas. 
Seou. PANAMA. 
t LIBERIA TURKEY 
t. J. Momolu Kamara, PARAGUAY Librairie Hachette, 
i 69 Front and Gurley Streets, oo. 469, Istikial Caddesi, 
Monova. calle Pte. Franco 39/43, —. 
. Librairie pony Bruck, 
j UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
‘ 33, Grand-Rue, PHILIPPINES 4 
| LUXEMBOURG. Philippine Education Co. Inc. oe ae Soctatere Crus 26. 
i MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) Quiapo, 
5 & SINGAPORE P.O. Box 620, a 
i Federal Publications Ltd., MANILA. 
‘ River Valley” Road, UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
j POLAND 
SINGAPORE. Osrodek La Renaissance d’Egypte, 
MALTA Wyda’ ukowych PAN:  °% Sh. Adly-Pasha, 
pienza’s Library Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
. Kings: : WARSZAWA. 
Valera UNITED KINGDOM 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
PORTUGAL 
MEXICO & Ltda., P.O. Box 569, 
E.D.LA.P.S.A., Lonpon, §&.E.1 
Libreria de Cristal, rua do Carmo 70, 
apartado postal 8092, Lispoa. UNITED STATES OF 
1, DF. AMERICA 
MONACO RUMANIA Unesco Publications Center, 
30, boulevard des Moulins, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, New Yorx 22, N.Y., 
Mo CARLO P.O. Box 134-135, and except for 
BUCURESTL Columbia University Press, 
MOROCCO 2960, Y, 
Bureau d'études et de SINGAPORE New York 27, N.Y. 
participations industrielles, See Malaya (Federation of). 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, URUGUAY 
bolte postale 211, SPAIN Unesco Centro de Cooperacién 
Rasat. Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli Cientifica para América . 
NETHERLANDS Duque de Medinaceli 4, bulevar Artigas 1320-24, 
wet he nen to gpap For The Courier: MONTEVIDEO 
: x Ediciones Iberoamericanas Oficina de Representacién 
ij S.A., de Editoriales, 
i] yd ZEALAND Pizarro 19, oP 1342, 
nesco Publications Centre, MADRID. » 
100 Hackthorne Road, MONTEVIDEO. 
A/B or Fritzes K US.S.R 
NICARAGUA Sa oe ~~ Ae 
Libreria Cult ve gy Fredsgatan 2, Mosx\a G-200. 
MANAGUA. For The Courier VENEZUELA 
TE ces tin ae 
P.O. Box 174, Svocumets C. local A al lado General Electric 
QLacos., Sabana Grande 
SWITZERLAND CARACAS. 
mal me: se Zoe VIET-NAM 
on 7, Xutn-Thu, 
40, rue du Marché, 185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
PARITEAN ins Genéve. B.P. 283, 
est-! Publishing 
H Co THAILAND 
Unesco Publications House, Suksapan Panit, YUGOSLAVIA 
P.O. Box 374, Mansion 9, Jugosiovenska Kunjiga, 
56-N Gulberg Industrial Colony, Rajdamnern Avenue, Terazije 27, 
Lanore. BANGKOK. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


Unesco Book Coupons can to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational scientific or cultural 


be used 
character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*, France. 

















